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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes Detroit's "Peer Teachers as 
Mirrors and Monitors" project, a cost effective approach to 
increasing student achievement in mathematics and reading in grades 
one through four in Title I schools. The program consists of: (1) an 
observation/feedback system giving teachers data from their students' 
engaged-in-learning rates; and (2) four training interventions to 
provide teachers with management techniques, instructional 
strategies, research findings, and observation opportunities. 
Classroom observation data, attendance records and California 
Achievement Test results were used to evaluate the first two years of 
program implementation. Data indicate both project schools 
significantly increased the percentage of time spent in interactive 
instruction. The project was also successful in developing classroom 
observation measures, modifying teacher behavior, and implementing 
new instructional strategies. Whil»? the project had a positive 
impact, it is difficult to attribute student achievement gains 
entirely to this project. Observation materials, descriptive 
statistics, and data analysis results are appended. (BS) 
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MEASURIHG AND INCBEASlIiG TIME-OK-TASK: 
A CXJST EFFECTIVE APPROACH 



Precis 



This paper will describe Detroit's cost effective approach to 
the measureaent and loprovenent of tlne-on-tssk for early elementary 
school students. The Inatrumentatlon wUl be described and results 
from the first two years of project la?»l«iaentation will be presented. 
Copies of the dassroon observation Instruaents developed by the 
project will be Included. 



MEASURE ASD INCREASESG TIME-OIS-XASK: 
A COST EFFECTIVE APF^DACH 

/ 

Baclcgroond 

Early t« this decade, .dacatlonal rasearch focusad attention of 
practltloa-r. »d r^iurei.... on the use of tl« in da-srooua " a signifi- 
cant triable in tie «,eatlon «hich describee student .chl«reBent. Thla 
.oncem continual to gro» «lth the focus on the use of tl«. evld««ed la the 
.altitude of national ««1 local reports on the state of education In toerlca. 
ttis concern resulted In part fro a body of r««arch which established th. 
relationship bet««i enssge-at rates and «:hie«»«it (e.g.. Frederick. 
Walberg and Basher. 1979-. Stalllngs. 1976 and 1980; Good and aecker»n. 1978, 
Davidson and HoUy. 1970j toderson and Scott. 1978; Frederick. 1977, 
Bosenshlne, 1976; Frederick and Salberg, 1980). 

In 1981. the Hatioaal Institute of Education Issued a raquest for 
proposals (EFP) for research contracts -hich would investigate cost effective 
^els for increasing stud«.t ti»-on-task in grades 1-4 at ml. I Hgibla 
schools. The »nie. for these res«irch contracts were al3«=ated fro. FoUo« 
Through funds which had been .et aside to fund r-.earch la promising practices 
for raising student achieve-nt at these grade levals. The ti-e-on-task focus 
resulted from the FoUow Through evaluation and several -eeting, and sollcit«i 
papers which reflected this concept. 

Four school districts were selected as sites for these research 
contracts. The Detroit project was entitled, "Feer Teacher, a. Mirrors and 
Monitors." The original proposal outlined the general for-at Cor the project 
wtach included a periodic feedback syeten In which teachers are provided data 
gathered by their peers which document their st»ients' engaged-in-leamlng 
.ate. and their dassroo. »««ge«nt procedure. (Mirrors and Monitors,, plus 



four typM of teachar training; Kaowladge of Theory and Practice, Modallng/ 
D«iaenstratioii/ Sharing, Practice in Simulated Conditions » aad Coaching/ 
Bacycllng. Each of thcae training iiMithods la mre expensive than the one 
which precedes It; however, it was aasuiaed that fewer teachers would need to 
participate in each successive type of training since many would have 
benefited froii the eaxller ocas. 

The contract was for four years—one planning year and three years of 
iAplcxaentatlon. The planning year was used to work with the teachers at the 
project schools to flesh out the original proposal into a final project plan. 
The planning ijxvolved aany raeetinga with participating teachers and outside 
consultants which resulted In tha early development of the tr aining materials 
and prelladixary work on the data collection inatrumenta. Teachers worked in 
coiaaittees to develop strategies to reduce interruptions, Increase student on- 
task behavior, isake use of t<«acher aides (who could not work with project 
students as part of the NI2 imposed stipulations) and other project related 
tasks. 

Project Qvervigw 

The purpose of the '*Peer Teachers as Mirrors and Monitors" project ia to 
increase mathesatics and reading achievement in grades one through four by 
iacreaslag the ajoouat of time students are engaged in learning tasks in which 
they eacperience a low error rate and which are directly related to the outcone 
measure (i.e., increase Academic Learning Tiae-ALT). The strategy for accom- ^/ 
pushing this purpose includes a periodic system of feedback through which 
teachers are given data by their peers which docianent their students* engaged- 
in-learnlag rates and their use of classroom time. This observation/ feedback , 
component is called Mirrors and Monitors. It takes pUca at the beginning of 
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Che year (when outside coders collect data) and following each of the four 
interventions which are designed to provide teachers with management tech- 
niques, instructional strategies, research findings, and opportunities to 
observe others, either Uve or via video tape. The final observation sequence 
each year la also conducted by outside coders. This procedure is followed 
because the data froa the first and last observations each year are used for 
evaluation purposes as well as for feedback to participants. 

The first training intervention is called Knowledge of Theory and 
Practice. It provides participants with a library of printed and video tape 
materials related to the project goals. Participants use their data from the 
initial observation to determine which areas they wish to strengthen via the 
use of these materials. They are provided released time by a substitute la 
ordiir to read articles or view video tapes. 

Following a period of Mirrors and Monitors where participants fora teams 
to observe each other and record data, the second intervention. Modeling/ 
Demonstration/ Sharing takes place. This Intervention allow«i participants to 
use the services of one of the district's demonstration teachers or to observe 
teachers In their own building in order to improve their skills. 

This was followed by Mirvors and Monitors before the third intervention. 
Practice in Simulated Conditions, began. This intervention was designed to 
allow participants to try out strategies they had observed with small groups 
of their peers before attempting to use them in their classroom. 

FoU' ing another period of Mirrors and Monitors, the final intervention, 
Coaching/Recycling, was implea«nced. This intervention involved one-to-one 
coaching of participants in strategies they wished to acquire but had not 
acquired from the other interventions. The coaching was done by either 

project staff or district denonstration teachers. 
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Tha £iaal phaaa of Ch« project each ^ear was Mirrors and Mosiitors 
coadttCt€id by the outside coders. 

The original project pXan called for the interventions to begin during 
the second year of funding (year one of project impXei^iitation) . Hany 
problems were encountered during that year. Thase included > but were not 
limited to» a aonth^long teachers* strike at the beginning of the school year, 
and resistance on the part of the teachers to eabrace the project. As a 
result, only the Mirrors and Monitors consonant of the project, along with an 
increased level of awarsness of the project goals, was inpleaented during the 
first year. 

The second year of laplementation saw fewer problems. The year began on 
time and the initial data collection took place, lae interventions were 
implemented more or less as plann^. There was still some resistance on the 
part of some of the teachers. The final implementation year (currently under 
way) consists of only the Mirrors and Monitors component, with an additional 
modification which allows teachers to have their lessons video taped and to 
code thems«»lves using the observation forms. This final year is intended as a 
oaintenance year for the project. 
Observation Instrument Development 

The Mirrors and Monitors data required the design and development of 
instruments which would provide valid and reliable data on student on-task/ 
off-task behaviors and on teachers' use of time and behaviors in the classroom 
which could be linked to student behaviors. Since teachers Wxiuld be collect- 
ing data in peers* classrooms, the instruments and instructions h/d to be 
simple enough so that all participants wotild feel comfortable usiag them. The 
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iastniaents also had to be uaobtrualvc so that the normal classroon routine 

• would not be iaterrapted. The interpretation of the data had to be slnple and 
ianaedlate since the observation data are shared between peers following each 
observation. Once the instrmaants were developed, training procedures had to 

• be developed and perfected so that an project participants, and the outside 
coders, would be trained to produce vaUd and reLf-able data using the 
instnsaeuts . 

^ After reviewing the literature (Borish and Shulte, 1981; Floden and 

Porter, 1981; Stallings, 1980), it was determined that observations aade every 
two minutes throu^out a class period would give a valid "snapshot" of 

• behavior. This time fr'oae was used for collecting data at the student level 
and at the classroom level. This provides a sample of behaviors which is 
averaged across tine and gives a good approxiiaation of the proportion of time 
students are on-task and the aUocation and use of classroom time by teachers 
for different categories of behavior. 

^ Student level data are coUected using a seating chart format (see 

Figure 1). Prior to the observation, a seating chart is prepared which gives 
the name and location of students In the classroom within a box large enough 

^ to accommodate 5 rows of 5 marks indicating the students status as follows: 

a plus sign (+) for on-task, a zero (0) for 'don't know,' and a minus sign (-) 
for off-task. In addition to the seating chart, name tags are prepared for 

0 students to be coded in order to facilitate identifying students when they 

move about the room or are regrouped during the class period. 

On-task behavior is defined as "students participating in the intended 

• lesson which is related to either reading or mathematics." Examples of on- 
task behavior included: participating in guided lessons, responding orally, 
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engaged la « written easigniatnt, engaged In a discussion chat la related to 
the lesson* and takli^l e test or quiz. Off-task behavior Is defined as 
. "behavior not related to the lessons or a lack of Involveaent on the part of 
students." Examples of off-task behaviors included: engaged in a social 
interaction* unlavolved in the lesson* exhibiting disruptive behavior, waiting 
for help, being disciplined, sharpening pencils* daydrcaaixig, and roving about 
the room. Observers are instructed to code students either on- or off-task if 
at all possible. The zero (0) code ia used only when the observer is unable 
to observe the students for soise reason. 

Coding student bshavior involves rapid decisions on the part of the 
observer* A sweep of the classroom is stade at the beginning of each two- 
ninute observation period. Each sweep follows the aaioe path in order to 
assure that students are observed in approxiaately the sane segment of the 
two-ialnute interval. As the observer glances at. the student, a decision is 
made about the studant's on-task/off-task status and the appropriate mark Is 
made on the observation form. Ho attempt is made to make a cumulative assess- 
ment coocaming the student* a behavior throu^out the interval. Since 25 
dbservatlons are mad^ during each observation, errors resulting from this 
sampling procedure are minimal. 

Classroom level/ teacher behavior data are collected simultaneously with 
student level data ia order to provide feedback to teachers on their behavior 
and on the classroom activities taking place during the observatioc period. 
One of the important goals of the project is to increase teachers* use of 
lastructlonally appropriate behaviors while decreasing those behaviors which 
cause students to move off-task or appear not to promote academic learning 
time. 



TbM dAta coU«ctlott fom developed for thia purpose wetat through several 
revtstoos. After the first yc^r of implementation, the form was revised 
again. The changes in the form between year one and year two did not signifi- 
cantly affect the atamaary data sitice both foms reported data in the naxm four 
categories; non- interactive instruction, interactive instruction, off-task, 
and organisation. The revisions resulted in combining and renaming some of 
the sub-categories and in how data were recorded on the form. The latest 
revision of the form is included herein (see Figure 2). The numbers of 
studenta engaged in each of the categories of activities are recorded on the 
form. The activity in which the teacher is involved is marked with a circle. 
Ifon-interactive instruction includes silent reading and seatwork. Interactive 
Instruction includes oral reading, instructional explanation, giving 
directions, discuss /review assigmaents, and practice/ drill. Off- task involves 
students in off -task activities. Organization includes management, 
distribute/ collect materials and transitions. Specific definitions were 
developed for each of these behaviors (see Figure 2) baaed upon input from the 
project teachers. 

Target percenta for each of the four areas addressed on the form (from 
Stailings, 1980) are included as a guide to project teachers in interpreting 
the results. Data from the observation are easUy converted to percenta using 
the directions on the form. These results can then be compared to the 
targets • 

Each observation period consists of 25 two-oinuta intervals during which 
each student is observed and coded (on the student form) and then the class- 
room level form is completed, recording the numbers of students in each 
category in the appropriate location. Then the teacher's activity is 
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iAdieated witih a eireXa. Both tixa student and classroom form are narlcad 
during aach tw^ffllnute Interval. Dtsrlng the 50 minute class period, 25 obse}> 
vatlons are made for avery student la the room and 25 seta of numbers are 
recorded on the classroom observation form. 

Information about the effect of various types of activities In the 
classroom can be determined by comparing the two observation ^forms. Student's 
on-task/off-task data can give the teacher Information about what activities 
stiidents In the classroom irare In^lved In and vhat activities mliy have caus^ 
them to stray off-task. Grouping patterns and the number of students with 
whom the teacher was working during each Interval are also available. These 
data provide information for possible areas in which the teachers may wish to 
alter their behaviors. 

All observation forms developed by the project wr re field tested and 
validated over a one-year period prior to classroom use. The validation 
procedure involved criticism and revision of the forms by project teachers and 
administrators, project staff, and outside consultants. Field tests were 
conducted in non-project schools in Detroit. All elementary grades were 
involved in the field teat as were some high school classes. The results of 
the field tests indicated that the data co3i.ected were representative ol the 
classroom situation observed. Field test observations were made by pairs of 
observers. The results were very consistent between the pairs of observers. 

Training observers to use the f orris requires two steps. First, observers 
must memorize the definitions of the behaviors to be observed and become 
familiar with the location of each of the behaviors on the classroom observa- 
tion form and memorize the definitions of on-task and off-task behaviors for 
students. Second, they must be provided guided and independent practice in 
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uais&g the obstrvation forms to code behaviors of studencs and teachers* In a 
^ cloaely supervised situation and in clasarooiss. 

The first phase of the training is beat accomplished through presentation 

of the concepts and a detailed walk7 through of the definitions of each of the 
^ behaviors with ample earassples presented to the entire group of observers. 

Discussion aoong the observers which results in consensus among then as to the 

neaning of the terms is also helpful. 
O The guided practice phase of the training should begin with the use of 

video tapes of actual claasrooii situations which may be stopped and restarted 

at any point in order to present the group with situations that they «ay 

• encounter during the observation. This procedure should be followed by role 
playing where half the group codes while the other half acts out a classro«?ia 
scene. The groups then reverse roles as observers and presenters. The 

^ trainer should discuss the results of each of these trial codings. 

PoUowing this initial training, independent practice should be provided 
by placing trainees in pairs In actual classrooms and debriefing them follow- 

* ing the coding period. Discussions between pairs concerning discrepancies in 
their, observations are an Important part of the learning process. At least 
three practice s/saions should be provided. Most observers can learn to 
collect data in about two daya of training. 

Other Data Collection Procedures 

In addition to observation data, achievement data in reading and 
mathematics and attendance data were collected for the purpose of project 
evaluation. 

^ Attendance data was collected from local school records for both students 

djod taacharSe 
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Acbi«vc8Mmt data rare eollec£ed using the CAXlforai« Achieveiraat Test. 
This Instmment wee vmt^ 1>^£uuse it tsraa adolnistered on a city-vide basis by 
the district and additional testing of project students on another iastruaent 
would have been excessive. Achievement data are collected in the spring of 
each school year. 
Eva:,.aation Results 

Evaluation results suvarixing the first two years of program implement 
tation are presented here. Three major areas of results will be described: 
classroom/ teacher behaviors, student behaviors* and achievement data. 

Classroom/ teacher behavior data were collected during observations 
conducted by outside observers using the instrtiments described above. Each 
teacher was scheduled for two reading and two mathematics class observations 
in the fall and spring of each year. The mean "percent of tisM across the four 
observations was recorded for each teacher as a pre and post measure of their 
use of ciaasrcKna time. 



Table lA about here 

Table lA gives the numbers of tiachers at each grade level and each 
school for whom observation data were available during year one of the 
project. 

Table IB about here 

Table IB gives the aaa» data for year two of the project. 

Table 2 presents the mean percents of time the teachers at each of the 
schools used in each of the four categories measured during the observation. 
Data for both years are included. 



Table 2 about here 
-10- 
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ixaoinatlon of th««e data indicate that over the first two years of the 
^ oroject both project schools significantly increased the percent of time spent 

in interactive instruction. Both project schools maintained the increase in 
this category. The conttol school regressed eight percent at the Fall '83 
^ data collection time in this category and then reached a new high at the end 

of year two. In all cases, teachers were well within the target percents at 
all data points. The organization category was reduced and remained low. 

9 Table 3 about here 

Teacher attendance data are presented in Table 3. The results are mixed. 
School One improved. School Two and the Control School worsened. In absolute 
* terms, the two project schools were about equal In year two and had better 

attendance than the cmKparlson school. 

Student behavior data were collected using the seating chart form 
described above. These data were collected simultaneously with the classroom 
level data. Table 4A presents the numbers of students at each school by grade 

0 Table 4 A about here 

for year one. Table 4B presents the same data for year two. 

Table 4B about here 
^ 

The data in Table 5 represent the B»an percents of on-task behavior for 
students at each school by grade level for the two years of project impleoen- 
9 ration. The results are somewhat unexpected. At the school level, all three 

Table 5 about here 

schools followed a similar pattern: high levels of on-task behavior in the 
fail of year one which was maintained into the spring, followed by a sizeable 
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i3icreAS« la tha fall of year two vhlch, fell back to the Initial level observed 
in the fall of year one. 



Table 6 about here 

\ 

Student attendance is presented In Table 6. These data indicate that 

student attend snc* declined slightly at each aite. In absolute tanas » the 

Control School had the highest absence rate at the end of year two, followed 

in descending order by School Tvo and School One. This trend was parallel to 

results of caiq»arisons made between year one data and the year prior to 

project iaplemeneation. 

Achievement data were gathered rising the California Achievement Test 
(CAX/C) as described above. All analyses included only students with data for 
year one and year two. 

Tables 7 and c present xaeaa scale scores by grade level for the pre- and 
po^ttest data in reading at the three sites. All three showed gains In 



Tables 7 and 8 
about here 



reading achievement from year one to year two. Analysis of covariance was 
employed to compare the three schools* scores in rea d ing on the poattest 
controlling for pretest differences (see Table 9). Adjusted means on the 



-Table 9 about here 
post test for each school appear in Table 10. 

Table 10 about here 
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The overall ANCOVA produced a significant F value of 50.168. The 
covariata (reading pretest scores) accotmted for a significant proportion of 
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thli differenca (F- 408. 787). There was a sigxiif leant .mteraction betweea tha 
two effects (F-U.SS'), grade level and school. Both main effects were 

significant- The grade level effect (F-U.830) was anticipated due to the 
oatxire of the scale scores. The school effect (F« 7.347) showed that School 
One scored significantly higher than School Two which, in turn, scored higher 
than the Control School. In ye^r one, school differences weve not sigaificant. 

I 

Ta«;.« 11 about here ▼ 



Additional MCOVA analyses conducted controlldLng for pretest "^i the 
proportion of time students were on-task in the spring of year twio indicated 
that the differences observed in the analyses above ware naintainid, as waj 
the relative ranking of the schools when these variabler were ctatrolled (see 
Tables 11 and 1a 



Table 12 about here 



Tables 13 and 14 present mean scale scores by grade level for the pre- 
0xid posttast data iu matheaatics at t a three sices. M3 three ahowed gains 



Tables 13 and 3.4 
about here 



in mathaoauics achiaveoant from year aue to year two. Axmlysis of covariance 
was anplaytKl to compare the three schools* scores on the posttcs*; controlll:%g 
for pretext differences (see Table 14) . Adjusted means ct. the poattest lor 
each school appear in Table 15. 



Tat\e 15 about here 



The overall ANCOVA produced a significant F value of 159.912. The 
covariate (mathematics pretest scores) accounted for a significant proportion 
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o£ tbis dlffsxencit (?•• 1352.230/ . Thmxe was a slgxiiflcanc intaracdoa 
batWMta thfi too mala affeeta (F- 43.808), grade laval aod school. Both laa-in 
effaces were significant. The grade level affect (?- 17.631) vas anticipated 
due to the nature of the scale scores. The school effect (F* 22.446) showed 
that School One scored significantly higher than School Two i^ch, in tun, 
scored higl^.er than the Control School (aae Table 16). This result parallels 
the year two reading results and reinforces a sos»what weaker finding froa 
year on^ data. 



^able 16 about here 



Additional MCOVA analyses conducted controlling for pretest and tho 
proporcion of time &«tidenr.s were on-taak in the spring of year two indicated 
that the differences observed la the analyses above vera oaintalned, as was 
the relative ranking of the schools when these variables were controlled (see 

0 

TablOiV 17 and 18). 



Table 17 about here 

The final set of sfiialyses involving achicvasaent data involved ccrrela- 
tlooal analyses conducted to reaf fixna the relationship between achievenent and 
on-tash jenavlor. \ significant positive correlatr.on was found between on- 
task behavior (spring of year two) and reading achievement (year two poattast), 
r* 0.2080. There was a sitallar resiUt for nathemtlcs in year two, r- 0.3234. 
Uaiag year one data, the correlations were r« 0.3466 and r- 0,2619 for 
reading and mathematics, respectively. 

Table IS about here 
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This paper has described Detroit's "Peer Teachers as Mirrors and 
Mottitors" project, a cost-affective approach to increasing student achieveaant 
in nathamatica and reading in grades one through four which uses a system of 
periodic feedback to teachers on their use of time and the on-task level 
evidenced by their students and four progressively more expensive interven- 
tions to assist teachers in making changes which wiU have the desired result, 
The evolution of the project was described and observation data collection 
inatruiaants developed by the project were presented. Findings from the 
evaluation of the first two years of project implementation were included- 
Conclusions 

The project has been successful in several areas. Firsc, the data 
collection procedures have been developed and refined and are useful to this 
project and in other applications. Second, students at the project sites 
appear to be on-task at hi^ levels. Third, teachers have modified their 
behavior in order to conform to research based aUocation of time. Fourth, 
new instructional strategies have been employed, including more focused 
instruction. It la difficult to attribute the Improvement in student 
achievement entirely to this project since many other competing hypotheses 
are tenable. However, the eacperience of participating In this project has 
had an impact on school and project staff which wiU be felt long after the 
project ends In 1935. 
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FIGURE 1 

DETROIT PUB-.IC SCHOOLS 
PEER TEACHERS AS MIRRORS AND MONITORS 
Student Tiwe-'On^Task Observation Form 



Teacher 

School 

Room 



Grade: 



Tine 
Jubjec 



to 



Date 



Observer 




PlCUilS 2 

PBfiR TEACHERS AS NIRIIOIS AND HONITCmS 
ObfervAtion Pom 

..«eT.o«: gjMj, .«w ...... s;sr.MrV!:i.nir.M^^^^ !:::i:?M'-r.J.?J ^^^X 



Subject: 



Ohfvvtti 



Dtte: 



Pbuibar of 
2S Circlet 
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f/l3 



SUMIAftY INFOBNATIOM 



Hon- latcrftctiv* lastruclion 
lateractive Instruction 
Offf-Tatk 
Orfanisntion 



total Runbar 
teacber circles 
in eacb area 



percent of 
observations 
in each area* 



target 

perccnts for 
each area 

SSt or leas 
sot or nore 
SI or leas 
ISI or leas 



•Divide the total nuaber 
of teacher circles by the 
nuaber of observations and 
Multiply your inswer by 100 



RF<5TmPYAVAIIABU 
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risoiE X 

PEtl TiACIItS 4S MZmiOtS 4«S HOIXTOIS 
ei«ftro«a Obsarvatiom Fera Ae&ivltiaa 



Silcflt l««ding 
Oral laadiag 



Xaacraetlooal 
toplaaaeioa 



Givlag Dircetiosa 



Ditea«t/t««ia« 
Aaaigaaaae 



Vraeties/Orlll 



Stadaaea 0<f~7aafc 



agseiifTloit 



miaagaaaae 



OlaCTlkaea/Callaac 
lUtavtala 



TxaaaiK&aaa 



Stttiaosa ara vaadisg allaaclp ta tbaaaalTaa 
•a a greap activity or ara vorkiag an 
lB4ivid«al aaaigawaaca* lo vviciag. 

Oaa at aora aeadaaca ta/ara vritlag papart. 
iaiag eaaptitatlaa. •v lavalvad ta aar oehar 
ailaae vrietaa Mrk calaead ea tHa laatoa. 

Ova ar aera acaiaata U/ava vaadlsg a 
aaetioa feoa a play alaud or raadiag a koak 
for tk* elaaa ra raadiag treat co kaar. 
Oral raadiag la aaaally »oc 4oaa la aalaoa; 
gaaarallf. aeadaata «aka evraa raadlag 
aa^aaatial aacfiloaa froa a koak. Tka 
taaekar or cka aeadaat(a) eaa alao raad 
aload vkllo eka raat a€ cka elaaa follow 
aloag la tkalr ova casta. 

Aa adnlt ta laforatag aoaa groaptag of 
oeadeaca akoac a aakjaec. Aeadaole 
dtaeaaatoa or alowfaeod qoeiCtoa/aaa«ar 
■oaatoir eakaa place regardiag laecura 
■acartal* aaatgasaaca, or frokloM. 

Aa adalc ta aspl*i«iM aestvtey. cka 
proeadarae co ka fallovod. tka aaoaac of 
work CO ka fiaiabod, or rovarda for 
eosflottat Cka aaalgasaac Tka dieeaaatoa 
ta aac foemalag aa tka aeadaole eoataec, 
kat OB 6ko taforvaelaa tkat atadaaca aeod 
to oarry oat cka aaolgtuioac (or dlaeaaetag 
gradaa). 

Oaa or aora acadoata ta/ara raeatvtag 
tafarBactaa ar faadkaek aa vark ekoy kao« 
eoaifloead. or aro katag avalaatad aa tkalr 
work preparatory to eoattaatag Cko 
eootgftMst. 

Oao or aoro atadaaca to/are ^rkaliy 
tavaWad la ralaforetag. rapotlctvo» or 
rote vork. Tkla ecctvlcy aaet ko 
dlfferoettatod tro« taat vork. tcadoaca 
orittag varkal aatarlal. aa la dletatloa, 
aro alao aodad rraatlea/Ortll. 
oao or aoro atadaaca or taaekar aad acadaata 
ara lataroetSac akoat work or eakleeta ockor 
ckaa elaaa-ralacad atatarlal. or otadoata ara 
nmt tawolvad U aay aatl{»lty, ara errtvtag 
or laavtag, or aovtag akjeat tka rao«. (Sao 
not of off-caak kakavioro) 

Takta* attasdasaa, «aklag/reaatTlag 
aaaoaacoMacs, ragroaplag. far«tag Itaaa, 
Alaelpllaa, aallaaclag aosay. eta. 

Taaekar aad /or otadoata are laoolvod la 
paaelag eat fOfaro. paatlsg away aatarlala. 
prapartag ca la«va. e» fraparlag or 
•kocklag aatarlala. 

Ckasglag froflt aaa aaclvlty ta aaatkar. 
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nv^mtm Qf TMdwrs «t Each School by Grade 



Suabcrs Of Ta>ch«rg 

,0^5 Si Prolact Schoola Control 

x^o^-oj School On« School Tvo School 

K 1 0 0 

1 3* 2 3 

2 3 2* 2 

3 3<H> 0 2** 

4 g - 1 • 0_ 

Totala 12 5 7 

*ane o£ each ot theso eeachftrs hA8~i 
lst/2ad grade aplit. 

**Oae of each of these ceachers has a 
3rd/4eh grade split. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



TABLE 

Nunbert of Teachers «t E*ch School by Cred« 



Hiad>T» Of Taaehef 
Proloct Schoolii Control 
I983-8A School One SchoftI TWo School 

12 2 1 

1/2 Split 1 0 0 

2 3 2 i 

2/3 Split 1 1 ^ 

3 2 0 1 

3/4 Split 1 10 

4 1 2 2 

Totals 11 8 6 
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of Pttrctats* of Classroom Tim Ua«d In* Four Cscsgorics 



School 


Ob«orv«clon 


S 


Hon" 
XnCornetlvo 

Xnstnscdoo 


Znt«rmetlv« 

XnstrucCion 


dlf-Task 
R*lat«d) 


Orgnnlzstion 




Fall - *82 


11 


121 


75X 


IZ 


12Z 


School 


Spring - *83 


12 


8 


84 


1 


3 


Oa« 


Fall - '33 


11 


4 


86 


1 


9 




Spring - *34 


11 


4 


83 


5 


8 





Fall - '82 


5 


U 


7L 


3 


15 


School 


Spring - '83 


5 


- 6 


84 


2 


8 


TWO 


Fall - *83 


8 


3 


83 


2 


11 




Spring!- '84 


8 


1 


85 


3 


10 



FaU-*82 7 19 60 . 5 15 

control spring- '83 7 12 76 2 10 

School Pall- '83 6 8 68 7 14 

Spring- '84 6 7 79 . 3 11 



*F«rcancs aay not total lOOZ dna to rounding arror. 

Targ«t porcanus for aach of tha eatagorias wara as follcwi: 

Non-Intarsctivo Instruction .. 352 or lass 
Intaractiva Inatructlon 50Z or nora 
Off-Task (Studant Salatad) SZ or lass 

Organization .. 15Z or lasa. 



Iteaas of Nua*«T» of Days Ab««at «t Each Sdiool by Gvmdm for Teachers 
Taar Ona (1982-83) aad Yaar TWo (1983-84) 



Grade 


School 


Maaos 

One 


of Hoa^rs of Days 
School Tw 


Absent 

Control 


School 


1983-84 


Taar Ona 


Taar Two 


Taar One Taar TWo Tear One 


Tear Two 


1 


10,0 


5.8 


2.0 


3.0 


9.0 


7.0 


1/2 SpllC 
2 


8.8 


5.8' 


1.5 

1.8 ^ 


,4.0 
8.0 


8.0 


10.0 


2/3 Split 
3 


2.0 


5.0 


8.0 
0.5 


8.0 
4.3 


6.0 
0.0 


8.5 
18.0 


3/4 Spilt 
4 


12-5 
6.0 


16.0 
3.0 


5.0 
6.0 


10.0 
15.0 


8.8 


12.5 


Schiwl 
Means 


8.0 


6.3 


2.8 


6.9 


6.8 


11.3 
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TABLE 4A 

Nufl^cra of Students at EacS School by Grade 



^ nffihrnrm O f Studttnta ^ 

Prolect Sehoola Control 

sehoox One School Two School 

1 . 85 58 '57 

2 69 54 79 

3 , ff7 0 30 

4 90 28 49 

Totals 331 140 21:^ 
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TABLE 4& 



!tuA«rs of StttdMta at Eseb School by Grade 


Grada 

1983-84 


Hn^Mrs Of Studaaes 




Pro j act 


Schoola 


Control 
School 


School Ona 


School ^0 


1 


77 


50 


25 


2 


85 


50 


43 


3 


72 


18 


15 


4 


34 


84 


45 


Totala 


263 


202 


128 



« 
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TABLE 5 

Mean Percent On-lMk Behavior for Students *t Each S^ool by Grade Laval 

Fall and Spring, Yaar Ona oad Tamr 





Project 




Freleet 


Schools 




controx 
School 


Crada 


School One 


School ^0 


I''-ar 


Pall 


Sprlns 


Fall 


Spring 


Fall 


Soring 


1 


One 

Two 


78Z 
92 


80Z 
87 


67X 
88 


74Z 
71 


59Z 
83 


58Z 
72 


2 


One 

Two 


77 
90 


72 
81 


81 
88 


87 
86 


73 
77 


68 
65 


3 


One 


94 
92 


95 
80 


34 


32 


87 
90 


81 
19 


4 


On« 
Two 


95 
98 


91 
98 


87 
83 


57 
63 


83 
81 


70 
83 


School 
Means 


Ona 
Tvo 


84 
92 


85 
85 


75 
86 


76 
75 


73 
SI 


67 
74 
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TAfiLE 6 

M«Ans o£ Numbtr* of Bay* Abs«ot «c Each School by Grade for Students 
Y««r Oom a9?2-83) »nd tear Two (1983-84) 

(Il»312) 



M— as of Nua&«rs of D*ya Absent 

<5>^*<*« School One School Two Control S chool 

Tear One Year Ttfo Yeer One Year Two Year One Year Two 



2 


11.0 


1.1.1 . 


16.0 


15.7 


13.1 


11.9 


3 


10. 1 


U.l 


7.9 


6.2 


8.2 


12.0 


4 


8.S 


7.3 


9.6 


U.l 


U.7 


12.7 


School 
Means 


10.3 


11.4 


11.0 


11.6 


11.9 


12.3 



ERIC 
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TABLX 7 

McAns of Seal* Scor«i oa th* CAT/C Kwdiag Coopr«heaaton Subtest 

For HAch School by Grade 
Spring, 195*3 (Y«»r Two Pretast) 









Project 


Schools 








Control 
School 






School One 


School Two 








1983-84 




e.d* 


H_ 


Mean 


• .d» 




Mean 


a.d. 


N 


I 


386 


22 


2* 














2 


374 


31 


61 


316 


29 


2i 


350 


jl 




3 


398 


34 


33 


390 


34 


17 


363 


S6 


8 


4 


470 


38 


25 


421 


36 


16 


416 


33 


32 


School 
Mcana 


401 


49 


123 


370 


56 


S4 


382 


47 


68 


*Tha9e two acudents wtra grade failures and 


are In 


Grade 


1 for the 





post teat also. 



TABLE 8 

Means of Scale Scorea on the CAT/C Raading Cotaprehenelon Subtest 

For Each School by Grade 
Spring, 1984 (Tear Ttoo Postteat) 




2 


39. 


31 


61 


359 


32 


21 


380 


44 


3 


413 


39 


35 


421 


33 


17 


400 


39 


4 


539 


43 


25 


445 


59 


16 


427 


45 


School 


429 


68 


123 


404 


5^ 


54 


403 


49 


Means 

















23 



32 



68 



preteat also. 
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TABLE 9 

R.,ulc« of AHCOVA Comparing Postf«t Rcmding Scorw for Thw 

School. While CotttTolllag for Pr.t.sc WUg Seal. Scort. 

T#mr Ttoo Dac* 




ProCMC 
Mala Effects 

School 

Grad« 
Zac«r«ctlon 
ExplalMd 
asaldual 



S10669.000 
48315.250 
18355.500 
4A334.125 
67728.313 
626712.563 
292319.438 



1 510669.000 
3 9663.047 

2 9177.750 

3 14778.039 

4 16932.078 
10 62671.254 

234 1249.228 



408.787 
7.735 
7.347 
11.830 
13.554 
50.168 




. • TABLE 10 

Hfioxi PosttMt Readiag Seal* Scoraa 
Adjusted for Prattst by S^iool 
Ytar Two Data 



School 


Adjuated 


Mean Scale Score 


School One 


425.75 


School Two 


414.95 


Control School 


402.73 



ERIC 
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TABLE 11 



Usulcs of AMCOVA Cooparlag ?osttese Reading Scale Scores for Three 
Sehoole While Controlliag for Frecest Reading Scale Scores 
And Freportioa of Tlac-OB-Task for S&udeaca 

Tear TSto Daca 



Source Sua of Squares df Heaa Square F Significance 



Covarlaces 


523767.188 


2 


261883.563 


211.643 


** 


Freteet 


473529.938 


1 


473529.938 


392.686^ 


** 


Oft-Iaek 


13098.176 


1 


13098.176 


10.585 


** 


Kain Zffeccs 


47434.250 


5 


94d6.848 


7.667 


** 


School 


13262.867 


2 


6631.434 


5.359 


** 


Grade 


44313.832 


3 


14771.277 


11.937 


** 


Interaction 


59519.938 


4 


14379.984 


12.025 


** 


Explained 


630721.375 


U 


S7338.305 


46.338 


** 


Residual 


288310.625 


233 - 


12>7.385 






Total 


919032.000 


244 


3766.524 







**p -< .01 



TABLE 12 

Mean Foe t teat Reading Scale Scores Adjusted 
For Fre&est and Froportioa TisMt-On-Iask 
For Students 
Tear IWo Data 



School 


Adjusted 
Mean Scale Score 


School One 


423.98 


School TWO 


416.97 


Control School 


404.28 
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TABLE 13 

Mtaas of Seal* Scores o& the CAX/C Hschemacics Subcesc 

For Each School hf Gra4e 
Sprlag, 1983 (Year Ttfo ?r£C«3t) 



Grade 



grojact Schools 



School Oae 



School Two 



Coacrol 
School 





Maaa 


s.d. 


M 


Meat) 


s«d. 


N 


Mean 


a.d. 


H 


1 


316 


4 


2* 














2 


340 


22 


61 


313 


19 


21 


323 


22 


28 


3 


366 


14 


35 


363 


19 


17 


369 


14 


3 


4 


440 


29 


25 


382 


31 


13 


398 


27 


32 


School 
Maana 


368 


44 


123 


347 


37 


51 


364 


42 


68 


*Thaaa two 


studaats vara grade failures 


sad are 


la Grade 


1 for 


Che 



poecceat alao 



TABLE 14 



Grade 

1983-84 



Maana of Scale Scores oa the CAT/C Matheaatlcs Subtest 

For Each School by Grade 
Spriag. 1984 C^ear Tuo Festtesc) 



School Oae 



Froiect Schools 



School Two 



Meaa 



s.d. 



N 



Mean 



s.d. 



Coatrol 
School 



Mean 



s.d. 



300 



40 



2* 



2 


355 


20 


61 


345 


21 


21 


347 


24 


28 


3 


404 


27 


35 


400 


27 


17 


382 


20 


8 


4; 


543 


34 


25 


407 


49 


13 


422 


31 


32 


School 
Meaas 


406 


77 


123 


379 








45 


68 


*The8e two 


studeats 


vere 


grade 


failures 


and are 


la :,i-r>-' 


?# ^ for 


the 



pretest also. 
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' TABLE 13 

School. ilhU. CentroUiag for Px*f .t M.th«mtic8 Sc«l« S«r«. 

t««r two D»t« 




Sourc« Sua o£ Squarts 



SignifiCAnet 



Pratest 

HAln £fftets 
School 
Grade 

Interaction 

Explained 

3«9ldual 



Total 
«*p -< . 01 



728065.875 
38579.250 
24170.828 
28477.805 
94349.125 
860994.250 
U4374.750 



985369.000 




1 

5 
2 
3 
4 

10 
231 



241 



728065.875 
7715.848 
12085.414 
9492.602 
23587.281 
86099.375 
538.419 



1352.230 
14.331 
22.446 
17.631 
43.803 
159.9X2 



** 
«* 

** 
** 
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TABLE X6 

Msan ?o«tc«se MachcsACica Scale Seoires 
Adju0t«d for Pr«t«se by School 
YtAr Ttfo Data 



School 



Adjusctd 
Mcaa Scalo Score 



School Oa« 
School Two 
Control Jchool 



404.62 
392.64 
386.43 



TABLE 17 

Raaults of ANCOVA Coa^ariag Poactaat Hathaaitica Scala Scoraa for Thr aa 
Schoola tthUa Controlling for ?ritaat ISathasiatlea Scala Scotta 
Ana Proportion of Tiaa-On-Taak for Sttadanta 

taar ^o Oata 



Source 


Sub of Squares 


df 


Mean Square 


P 


Significance 


Covariatas 


748761.873 


2 


374380.938 


722.075 


** 


Precast 


573963.625 


1 


573963.625 


1107.014 


** 


Oa*Taak 


20695.996 


X 


20695.996 


39.917 


*e 


Main Effects 


26271.938 


5 


5254.387 


10.134 


** 


School 


15250.590 


2 


7625.293 


14.707 


** 


Crade 


22215.941 


3 


7405.313 


14.283 


** 


Interaction 


91085.000 


4 


22771.250 


43.919 


** 


Explained 


366118.813 


11 


78738.063 


151.864 


** 


Residual 


U92S0.188 


230 


513.479 






Total 


985369.000 


241 


4088.688 







**7J <i .01 
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TABtE 18 

Mean ?ostt«Bt M»th«a«tlc« Scale Scores Adjusted 
For Preteat and Proportion Tla«-On-Taak 
?or StttdcBta 
Year 1^ Data 



School 


Adjuated 


Mean Scale Score 


School One 


403.63 


School Two 


389.19 


Control School 


383.07 
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